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Needs and Resources 


The United States has the most productive economic 
system in human history, with prospects of still greater 
growth in the years ahead. This is one of the central con- 
clusions of a study, America’s Needs and Resources: A 
New Survey, by J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates, 
issued by the Twentieth Century Fund (New York, 1955. 
$10.00). Dr. Dewhurst is executive director of the Fund. 
A number of the chapters were written by others. It is 
also stated that technology has been one of the main re- 
sources, and that further economic growth on a grand 
scale will require great faith in our economic system. 

Among the findings are the following: 

During the past century the rate of output has risen 
so rapidly that the average American worker today pro- 
duces nearly six times as much in an hour of work as 
his great-grandfather did in 1850. Measured in today’s 
purchasing power, an average hour’s work in 1850 yielded 
38 cents’ worth of goods and services, while an average 
hour’s work in 1960 will probably produce $2.68 in goods 
and services. 

At present rates of growth, the United States will have 
a population of 177 million in 1960. A total of 69 million 
should be at work or in the armed services, and unem- 
ployment should not average more than 5 per cent of the 
working force, or 3,500,000 persons. Total national output 
should reach $414,000,000,000 at current prices, yielding 
total personal income of $315,000,000,000, or an average 
yearly income of more than $6,000 per household for the 
country as a whole. 

If we assume that unemployment will go no higher 
than it is today, with working hours about the same and 
productivity rising 35 per cent in the 1950s (it rose 47 
per cent during the 1940s), we could produce a total 
national output as high as $490,000,000,000 by 1960. If 
we were forced into war emergency conditions similar to 
those of World War II, our total national output could 
approach $600,000,000,000 by 1960. 

The United States, with little more than 6 per cent of 
the world’s population and less than 7 per cent of its 
land area, now produces and consumes well over one third 
of the world’s goods and services, and turns out nearly 
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one half of the world’s factory-produced goods. 

“The aggregate real income of the more than 160 mil- 
lion Americans today probably exceeds the combined 
income of the 600 million people living in Europe and 
Russia and far surpasses the total income of the more 
than one billion inhabitants of Asia.” 

While American productivity has steadily gone up, 
working hours have steadily gone down, from an average 
of about 70 hours per week in 1850 to the 40-hour week 
of today. It would take an 1850 worker three weeks at 
70 hours per week to produce as much as an average 
worker turns out in a 40-hour week today. 

Leisure time for recreation for the average employed 
American has nearly doubled since 1900 and seems likely 
to increase still further. Figures indicate that since 1910, 
as our national productivity has increased, we have tended 
to take about two thirds of the potential increase in the 
form of goods and services, and one third in shorter 
working hours and increased leisure. Long-term trends 
indicate that there will be an average work week of 37.5 
hours in 1960. 

“Productivity, purchasing power and per capita income 
. . . have all reached a much higher level in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. . . . The typical 
American today takes for granted a level of material 
well-being which is beyond even the comprehension of the 
vast majority of the world’s people.” 

Although the nation as a whole is at peak prosperity, 
there are still many Americans who have substandard 
housing, inadequate clothing, insufficient food, schooling, 
medical care and other basic requirements. If we brought 
our total national output up to a level needed to make 
possible adequate standards of health and decency for 
every living American, we would need to produce a total 
only 7 per cent larger than our estimated national output 
for 1960. 

Our high productivity and standard of living are in 
large part the fruits of a “high-energy civilization.” It 
is no accident that the United States leads the world in 
per capita consumption of inanimate energy, as it does 
in per capita income. 

The fabulous increase in output per man-hour over the 
past century and the marked lead which the United States 
holds over the rest of the world have not been achieved 
by working harder or more skillfully. The causes have 
been the steady expansion of our productive plant, our 
technological progress in devising superior techniques and 
processes, and more and better machinery to multiply 
human effort through the use of vast amounts of in- 
animate energy. To achieve further increases, it will be 
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necessary to make savings and investments on a large 
scale. 

By 1960 the long-term capital requirements of the 
non-farm economy will probably rise to somewhere 
between $40 and $45 billion on the basis of current prices. 
Savings, investment, and growth on a grand scale require 
great faith in an economic system on the part of those 
who make up that system. Analyzing some of the reasons 
for America’s belief in its own system, and its ability to 
make that system work, the report concludes: 

The relative “classlessness” and fluidity of American 
society, the absence of an aristocratic attitude toward 
trade as an occupation, together with abundant opportu- 
nities for business success, created an atmosphere that at- 
tracted into business the gifted youths who in the older 
countries might have chosen careers in the army, the law 
or the ministry. In the United States, to a much greater 
extent than in other countries, business success was gen- 
erously rewarded, not only in material terms but in the 
coin of social approval and public esteem. 

These ideas and attitudes, developing within a “hybrid 
population” that was spreading rapidly over a new con- 
tinent, created a political and social climate favorable to 
invention and innovation, to the growth of individual 
enterprise, to the willingness to take risks and invest 
capital. In the last analysis it is the attributes — and 
the attitudes and ideals—of the American people which 
account for the dynamic character of the American eco- 
nomic system. 

Dr. Dewhurst also observes: “The mass of the people, 
it is important to emphasize, have been the chief benefi- 
ciaries of this great material progress.” He cites such 
factors as progressive income taxes and inheritance taxes 
at the upper end of the economic scale, and increased re- 
lief payments and social security benefits at the lower end 
of the scale, and says: “These and other influences have 
greatly narrowed the money income gap between rich and 
poor. But even more striking has been the trend toward 
equalization of living standards, particularly in the new 
and improved products that technology has created and 
that mass production and mass distribution have made 
available for mass consumption.” 

The report goes on to specify: “The upper and iower 
income groups both use the same vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators, deep freezers, oil burners, gas and electric 
stoves, radios and television sets. ... They read the same 
newspapers and magazines, go to the same movies. . . 
They smoke the same brands of cigarettes, drink the same 
frozen orange juice, eat the same canned, frozen or out- 
of-season fresh food, bought at the same super-market.” 


Organized Religion in the Economy 


“Organized religion represents a relatively small share 
of the economic life of the nation. But total contributions 
to churches constitute an important part—perhaps as 
much as one half—of all philanthropic giving by the 
people.” 

These are the opening sentences of the chapter on re- 
ligion in America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey. 
The chapter was written by Benson Y. Landis, of this 
Bureau. Much of what is known about the economic as- 
pects of organized religion is summarized in the chapter. 
References are made to important trends. For example, 
it is estimated that there were in 1950, 636 church mem- 
bers age 13 and over per 1,000 persons age 13 and over, 
compared with 507 in 1940, -nd 527 in 1926. 

Much of the chapter deals with the technical term of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, “Consumption Ex- 


penditures,” as applied to organized religion. It is a term 
that has been often misunderstood, and has often been 
confused with total gifts for organized religion. Estimates 
of total gifts to organized religion far exceed consump- 
tion expenditures. The term, for example, does not in- 
clude payments on debt, expenditures for construction, or 
expenditures for local relief or charity, 

Thus consumption expenditures for the year 1950 were 
estimated by the U.S. Department of Commerce to be 
$1,125,000,000, and construction expenditures $409,000,- 
000 in 1950 for all faiths. 

“Religious bodies for a decade and a half had accounted 
for somewhat less than one per cent of all consumption 
expenditures. Church leaders informally questioned for 
this study felt that they needed 25 per cent more than 
the current ontlays they were spending in 1950. For 
buildings, they felt that they needed 50 per cent more than 
the $409,000,000 they spent in that year.” 


“Christian Stewardship of the Land’ 


“Christian stewardship of the land takes on new dimen- 
sions as technology advances, for power tools now make it 
possible for one man to care for expanses of the earth’s 
surface undreamed of in the days of the hoe and the 
sickle.” This is one of the findings of a Commission of the 
Conference on Christian Stewardship of the Land, held 
in Louisville, Ky., June 2-4, 1955, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Town and Country Church, Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. A report of the Conference may be purchased 
from the Department of Town and Country Church, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The report presents 
a summary of many of the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence. It gives an indication of the general direction of the 
discussions and reflects the main content and spirit of the 
sessions. It does not state the position of the National 
Council of Churches. Likewise a general summary of this 
sort does not commit all the participants to all the objec- 
tives or procedures mentioned. 

Excerpts follow: 

“Land must always be so used as to serve the highest 
purposes of human development. 

“The cultivation and occupancy of the land must serve 
well this generation. 

“Each generation has a Christian obligation to pass on 
land resources of higher productivity than it received. 

“Faithful stewardship of the land results in a better life 
for mankind. . . . 

“A study of the Bible reveals that it does not support 
exclusively any one type of [land] tenure. A variety were 
tried and were subject to criticisms... . 

“In the exercise of dominion man develops pride and 
ambition. . . . ‘More iniquity,’ says Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
‘follows the improper and greedy division of the resources 
and privileges of the earth than any other form of sin- 
fulness.’ ” 

One commission gave general approval to “father-son 
farm operating and transfer arrangements.” These are in- 
fluenced by the fact that the average size of farms is 
larger, and capital requirements are much greater, than in 

900. 


The church should educate rural and urban people alike 
concerning the importance of orderly transfer of land so 
as to assure stability in the community. Stability in the 
community is a factor favorable to the church. 

Arrangements between landlords and tenants should be 
advantageous to both parties. 
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Attention should be given to the training programs for 
tenants and farm laborers. 

“The ideal situation in American agriculture is for a 
young person who is interested in agriculture and capable 
of farming to own his own farm... . 

“Since all land is a gift from God to be held in trust for 
present and future generations, man, as God’s steward, 
should use the land for the purposes for which it is best 
adapted, consistent with the needs of society. This is true 
of all land, whether it be privately or publicly owned, 
whether in urban or rural communities. . . . 

“Churches can serve as motivating agencies by encour- 
aging their people to become informed about land use and 
conservation. The following suggestions for the churches 
are offered: 

“Develop training programs for ministers and church 
leaders in the appreciation of natural resources, especially 
of soil and water. 

“Educate rural ministers in the philosophy and problems 
of land use and conservation. 

“Prepare, through appropriate departments of the vari- 
ous denominations, materials on conservation and the 
integration of these into the curriculum and program of 
the churches. 

“Enlarge and further develop the extension service of 
church-related colleges and theological seminaries, with edu- 
cation [respecting conservation] as part of the service. .. . 

“Employ the best land use and conservation practices 
on land owned by the churches or Christian institutions 
and agencies. 

“Furnish leadership in the development of community 
councils and other cooperative endeavors which may deal 
with land use and conservation.” 

Migratory farm laborers, quoting the 1951 Presidential 
Commission, “move restlessly over the face of the land, 
but they neither belong to the land, nor does the land 
belong to them. They pass through community after com- 
munity, but they neither claim the community as home nor 
does the community claim them.” , 

Hired farm laborers, a commission of the Conference 
noted, are separated from the rural community in a subtle 
manner, and actually have an inferior status. Their hous- 
ing is usually inferior, and the benefits of social legislation 
have generally been denied to them. Child labor is “still 
far too prevalent.” 


“Tf hired farm laborers are to take self-respecting action 
on behalf of their own economic interests, they must 
achieve effective, responsible and democratic organization. 
In view of the long-established position of the churches 
and of the National Council of Churches in support of 
responsible labor organization, we affirm that wage 
workers in agriculture should be encouraged and aided to 
form unions for the purpose of collective bargaining on 
wages and conditions of work.” 


Manpower for the Military 


Congress has extended the Executive’s authority to 
draft men into the armed services, authorized a program 
of military training for young men, and initiated an ex- 
tensive and compulsory training program for those who in 
the future will be in the reserves. Because the program 
will affect large numbers of the young men of the nation, 
; resume of the main aspects of the new program is given 
rere, 

The President’s recommendations were reported in this 
Service, February 26, 1955, and May 21, 1955. The Presi- 
dent asked for his program on January 13. He did not get 
a bill until late July. The President, in his message to 
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Congress, asked for authority to compel men who have 
entered the reserves in the past to take training, so as to 
build up a ready reserve, within a few years, of 2,900,000 
men. The President indicated that the formation of a large 
ready reserve would enable the nation to limit the number 
of persons on active duty in the armed services. It is 
understood that the military authorities have put emphasis 
on the reserve program at a time when considerable reli- 
ance is being put on new weapons. 

Congress extended for four years, to July 1, 1959, the 
President's power to draft men into the armed services. 
Qualified men between the ages of 18% and 26 years may 
be drafted for two years of active service, to be followed 
by service in the reserves, which is to be governed in the 
future by the separate legislation on reserves, summarized 
below. Congress made no change in the provisions whereby 
conscientious objectors because of religious belief may be 
deferred. Recently, the Pentagon has called about 10,000 
men a month, and calls are generally not given to men 
under 21. (The navy has also issued special calls for cer- 
tain months. ) 

The new reserve program has many technical aspects, 
only a few of which can be referred to here. Persons 
drafted in the future for two full years’ service must 
spend three years in the ready reserve and take compul- 
sory training. They will then go for an additional year 
into the stand-by or second line reserve. A person in the 
ready reserve will be assigned to a specific reserve unit 
near his community and will be required to take part in 48 
drill periods in 3 years and 17 days of active training 
annually, usually in the summer months. If this type of 
schedule is impossible, the reservist may elect 30 days of 
active duty a year for three years. 

A person enlisting for 3 years will be required to par- 
ticipate only two years in the ready reserve, to be followed 
by one year in the stand-by reserve. 

Any person in the ready reserve who is delinquent in 
his training may, as a penalty, be drafted for 45 days into 
one of the armed services on active duty. In the past, most 
reservists did not take training, and it is estimated that 
only about 800,000 men have recently received training. 

The Defense Department is authorized, until July 1, 
1957, to release 156,000 men every year after only one 
year of active duty and transfer them to the ready reserve. 
It is also authorized to permit 200,000 persons who are 
released from active duty to enlist for one year in the 
ready reserve, then go into the stand-by reserve. It is 
hoped that these two provisions will enable the Defense 
Department to build up a corps of well-trained men in the 
near future. 

A reservist who becomes an ordained minister of reli- 
gion shall at his request be entitled to a discharge. A 
reservist who is a student preparing for the ministry at a 
recognized theological seminary shall not be required to 
serve on active duty or in training. These two sections of 
the reserve act complement a section of previous law re- 
quiring that ministers of religion and theological students 
must register under the Selective Service Act, but shall be 
exempted from training and service. 

The new law permits the Defense Department to offer 
military training three to six months in length to young 
men volunteers aged 17 to 184 years. This training may 
be offered until August 1, 1959, to 250,000 young men a 
year. A person who volunteers for this training will be 
compelled to take seven and one half years of training in 
the ready reserve, instead of being drafted. High school 
students would be permitted to defer the training until 
they graduate or are 20 years of age. 
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Persons taking this training will receive compensation 
of $50 a month. Congress has called on the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission, an advisory agency of the Gov- 
ernment, to recommend a program relating to the health, 
welfare and morals of this group. Congress apparently 
wishes especially to have a recommendation respecting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages on the posts at which these 
men will train. 

These young men will have another alternative. They 
may enlist directly in the reserves of the Army or the 
Marines, without undergoing the six months of basic 
training. But they will be required to drill and to take part 
in summer maneuvers until they have become 28 years of 
age, 

Congress declined to give the President the authority 
he requested to compel men to train who were in the re- 
serves prior to enactment of this legislation. 

The Senate Committee on Armed Services estimated 
that the cost of the new reserve program will be almost 
$2,000,000,000 a year by 1959, compared with an appro- 
priation for reserve training of $710,000,000 in 1955. 

Congress spent considerable time on the measure. As 
before noted, the President recommended his program on 
January 13. The House Committee on Armed Services 
was at least lukewarm toward his proposal. Some members 
thought it might not be universal training, but it was an 
attempt “to get a foot in the door.” Then the House on 
April 28 adopted an amendment introduced by Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., of New York, pro- 
viding that no reservist could be transferred to a unit of 
the National Guard in which segregation was practised. 
The bill was then promptly sent back to Committee. When 
the bill emerged in July there was in it no reference to the 
National Guard. Mr. Powell’s amendment was then voted 
down, after an appeal by the President to the effect that 
the amendment was simply holding up a reserve program 
already largely desegregated. 

At the Senate hearings, the only denominations repre- 
sented were two historic peace churches, the Church of 
the Brethren and the Friends, whose spokesmen expressed 
opposition to the military training and other aspects. 
Several church youth groups sent spokesmen to oppose 
military training. 


“The Children of Poverty” 


Children of poverty “‘live in a world where slowly and 
inevitably escape becomes the motivation of life,” writes 
Eileen Fantino in Commonweal, New York, June 17, 1955. 
“This is the world unknown to the ‘average citizen.’ ” It is 
“a world which a casual glance cannot fathom, a world 
which repels and frightens like a screen of dense smoke 
behind which mysteries are revealed.” The following gen- 
eralization is made concerning the attitude of Puerto 
Ricans in New York: 

“To the Puerto Ricans, the charity of Catholics often 
seems as much a mockery as the charity of the state. There 
is little sense of shock over the exploitation of the poor, 
little exchange of love with them. A day’s pay to Catholic 
Charities is supposed to take care of everything, but it 
doesn’t even scratch the surface. Except in rare instances, 
the really poor are completely out of reach. Expenses 
which are in the luxury class are considered before the 
needs of the hungry children in our city. Slum parishes 
exist as though they were in a different world, as indeed 
they are. But even in the slur: s the Church is not really 
reaching the poor. To the average Puerto Rican, the parish 
rectory is a place where you knock at the door, timidly. 


A place where you go if you have a suit to wear and a 
clean shirt and shoes to put on, not where you go in your 
hunger, anguish and despair. Most Catholics do not hear 
the cries of the poor because we are too far away, too 
insulated. We rest because we have our institutions to 
‘take care of the needy.’ But who will kiss the lepers? 
Who will wash the feet of the poor? Who will feed the 
multitudes? Who will hold back the waters of despair 
until they are safe?” 

(Could the word Protestants be freely substituted for 
Catholics in the quotation above ?) 


“Bread and Roses” 


“We want bread—and roses too.” So reads a sign at a 
camp in Cornwall, Pa., recently established by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers on a large estate of over 500 
acres. It will be used by 18,000 garment workers in 
Pennsylvania. The main building of the camp is a mansion 
built by John Coleman Alden, an iron magnate. The news 
item in the New York Times stated: “Here one could find 
graphically evidenced the social and economic changes 
wrought by time and taxes.” (August 29, 1955) : 

The camp cost $1,000,000, a sum accumulated over 5 
years by earmarking 25 cents of members’ weekly dues. 
One building in the camp is a memorial to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and another is named United Nation’s House. 
The union pays taxes on the property amounting to $1 ,600 
a year. “Roses are costly.” 


Unions vs. Their Employes 
The National Labor Relations Board, Washington, is- 


sued a ruling, August 28, which dismissed a case involving 
charges under the Taft Hartley Act, brought by employes 
in a security plan office against the unions maintaining the 
office, Locals 223 and 206, Portland, Oregon, a joint 
Council of Oregon Teamsters Unions. It was charged that 
the union engaged in unfair labor practices by dismissing 
workers wishing to join the Office Employes Union, AFL, 
and by discouraging others from testifying before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board’s examiner, Martin S. Bennett, found the 
union guilty as charged. The majority of three of the 
Board decided to dismiss the case on the ground that the 
Board has declined to take cases involving non-profit or- 
ganizations. 
~ Two members of the Board vigorously dissented, stating 
in part: “Labor unions are now free to flout the very 
statutory provisions which they ardently champion and 
which have been hailed as the Magna Carta of labor.” 

The dissenters believe “the decision achieves a para- 
doxical and unwarranted result in permitting unions to 
deny to their own employes the very rights and privileges 
which unions have so vigorously advocated and won for 
employes of others.” 


Stock Purchases by Employes 


Almost 100 major corporations, whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, have offered some kind 
of “savings and stock-participation programs for all their 
employes,” Fortune, New York, reports, August, 1955. 
About 1,000,000 workers are eligible to purchase stock 
through plans that include company contributions toward 
the purchase. 

“These are portents. Many businessmen feel that stock 
participation by workers is industry’s first effort to chal- 
lenge unions for workers’ first loyalty.” 

“The nature of the plans varies, but all offer in one form 
or another a sizable discount on the purchase.” 
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